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able Prime Minister and several mem- 
bers of the cabinet and from Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and we are yet in hopes that Sir 
Wilfrid will be able to be with us on Do- 
minion Day. 

I have been asked by the Dominion 
Archivist and by the Director of the Vic- 
toria museum and the Custodian of the 
National gallery, to extend to you a most 
hearty welcome to visit those institutions, 
and I have also been asked by the presi- 
dent of the Ottawa Electric Railway to 
say that the railway would like you to 
consider yourselves guests of the com- 
pany while here, and that the A. L. A. 
button will identify us sufficiently. 

The CHAIRMAN: The work of the lo- 
cal committee has been done largely by 
two men, — Dr. Otto Klotz and Mr. Law- 
rence J. Burpee, — and perhaps at a later 
session we will have occasion to give 
thanks to Mr. Burpee, who behind the 
scenes has made our official tasks come 
so lightly and so easily. 

The secretary read a cablegram bear- 
ing greetings from the New Zealand Li- 
braries Association, through the secre- 
tary, Mr. Herbert Baillie, librarian of the 
Wellington (N. Z.) public library. 

Adjourned. 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

(Russell Theatre, Thursday, June 27, 
9:30 a. m.) 

The PRESIDENT: I have the honor 
to announce that the Thirty-fourth An- 
nual Conference of the American Library 
Association is now open. It seems to me, 
with the welcome given us this morning, 
in the beautiful sunshiny weather, nearly 
as bright and genial as the welcome that 
we were given last night, we open un- 
der very happy auspices indeed, and I 
hope that when you hear the speakers as 
they shall take up the matters on the pro- 
gram, you will feel that the auspices 
have been very well carried out. 

I shall have the pleasure to talk to you 
for a very few moments on the subject 
as printed on the program. 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRE38 

The Public Library: "A Leaven'd and 

Prepared Choice " 

Last evening's jesting pretense that the 
party from the States had stopped on the 
border and removed the boundary line to 
bring it with them here, into the very 
Canadian capital, was not quite all a jest. 
The American Library Association is it- 
self a witness that though the boundary 
line firmly and clearly defines the limits 
of rule of the two countries in some great 
and essential things, some 

"Glories of our blood and state," 
it need not, it does not, even divide, still 
less alienate, the two peoples. 

It is one of the worthiest, most au- 
spicious foundations of the American Li- 
brary Association that it is, and has ever 
been, continental not national in its sym- 
pathy and membership. Within its cir- 
cle "all who profess and call themselves" 
English-speaking may unite their best 
thought and their best endeavor for this 
important public service. 

There are many fundamental library 
principles that are common to both coun- 
tries and your Program Committee has 
intended to arrange the program and dis- 
cussions to take account of these, leav- 
ing to other and minor meetings such 
things as are national or local in their 
bearing. The committee has wished to 
transcend all division by boundary lines. 
By so much the jest was fact. 

The attempt has been made to stand 
away from detail of all sorts so far that 
it may be possible to see the library 
world as "a world" indeed, "a whole of 
parts," as a system of members, each 
member distinct yet, by virtue of the very 
peculiarities which constitute its distinct- 
ness, contributing to the unity of the 
whole. 

We shall fail to see the library world 
thus, as a world, as a whole unless, amid 
the mass of facts, of experiences, of needs, 
of adaptations involved, we can finally dis- 
cern and seize upon the true center, the 
truly dominant thing. 
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If we could once see the true center as 
the center, and the mass of detail taking 
ordered place about it; if we could once 
perceive the dominant that should surely 
rule, and lesser matters in due subjection 
to that rule, then from the obvious things 
ever before our eyes, and only too fam- 
iliar, by that very familiarity made diffi- 
cult to apprehend, the library might all 
at once appeal as an entity, as a clear 
conception. So the forest becomes visible 
to the artist's eyes, the forest, formed of 
trees, but never really seen until all at 
once in the vision of the forest the trees 
are lost to sight. 

Some modes of thought, some phrases of 
expression which have been used are those 
which the philosopher has weighed and 
clarified for his own carefully measured 
statements. Do not smile at my temerity, 
and on the other hand do not be in the 
least alarmed. I ventured but a little way 
and you will not be called to go far into 
the philosopher's country under my lead. 
Even if one be no swimmer it is an ex- 
perience to venture out, with careful bal- 
ance, feeling for secure foothold upon the 
solid bed, even a little way into a mighty 
stream whose full mid-current would sweep 
over one's head. One gets, out of even 
so limited an adventure, a sense of the 
sweep of the river, feels the embrace and 
pull of the current, stoops to drink a lit- 
tle of the clear, bright, deep waters, ever 
thereafter to thirst for deeper draughts 
and to long for strength and mastery to 
plunge into and breast the full stream. 

In trying to find warrant for my own 
thoughts and ordered and lucid statement 
for them, I have sought and consulted cer- 
tain books and some of them were too 
hard for my full reading. I shall not fur- 
ther acknowledge my debt now but, once 
more departing from precedent, I shall 
list them for print at the end of the ad- 
dress. 

In the wish to find the center or domi- 
nant of the library world it would be 
presumptuous for me to dogmatize and 
say "Lo here! this is the point," or "Be- 
hold! this is the principle." In the very 



name of the institution which we are talk- 
ing about there are two elements joined — 
Public, and Library — and it seems quite 
obviously proper to try the first as the 
center. 

Perhaps the application which follows 
might repel some as narrow, as exclusive 
of any but a single type of libraries. The 
principle itself may, however, be made 
to apply to the entire library world by 
recognizing as "public" all libraries which 
are not . private, and by defining public 
anew as applied to each group or type of 
libraries, always letting it include all those 
individuals for whose use and pleasure 
the library is maintained. 

What does "public" signify in Canada 
and the United States? What but all the 
people of these two great experiments in 
democratic society? Pray note that I say 
society not government. An excursion into 
discussion of the latter might involve dab- 
bling in the stream of politics which would 
threaten dangers far more imminent, for 
me, than philosophy promised. To con- 
sider democratic society for a few mo- 
ments very simply is a less hazardous 
matter. 

What is any society but "a world" again, 
a whole, in which the great thing that 
matters is the level and fullness of mind 
that is reached through the diversities of 
complete development and perfection of 
the individual members which compose it? 

The level of value and happiness for the 
whole can only be raised by raising the 
condition of the individuals and, on the 
other hand, that individuality is the most 
complete, of most real, felt value to it- 
self, which contributes to the perfection 
of the whole, because it is only thus that 
the individual is conscious of having done 
his utmost. 

Why try to say it again when the philos- 
opher has said it so exactly? 

"What a man really cares about — so it 
seems to me — may be described as mak- 
ing the most of the trust he has received. 
He does not value himself as a detached 
and purely self -identical subject. He values 
himself as the inheritor of the gifts and 
surroundings which are focussed in him 
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and which it is his business to raise to 
their highest power. The attitude of the 
true noble, one in whom noblesse oblige 
is a simple example of what, mutatis 
mutandis, all men feel. The man is a rep- 
resentative, a trustee for the world, of 
certain powers and circumstances. And 
this cannot fail to be so. For suffering and 
privation are also opportunities. The ques- 
tion for him is how much he can make of 
them. This is the simple and primary- 
point of view, and also, in the main, the 
true and fundamental one. It is not the 
bare personality or the separate destiny 
that occupies a healthy mind. It is the 
thing to be done, known and felt; in a 
word, the completeness of experience, his 
contribution to it, and his participation in 
it. 

"At every point the web of experience is 
continuous; he cannot distinguish his part 
from that of others, and the more he 
realizes the continuity the less he cares 
about the separateness of the contribution 
to it. . . . It is impossible to overrate 
the co-operative element in experience." 

Does it not appear then that the highest 
possible service to the public is service to 
the individual, in giving to the individual 
stimulus and opportunity for the fullest, 
most diverse, most perfect development, 
creating thus a world the more enriched, 
the more unified, in that each of its mem- 
bers has rich powers, functions and ex- 
perience of his own? 

But the crux is to come. A people, a so- 
ciety, is made up of individuals of diverse 
tastes and powers, but it includes very 
many who are far short of being fully alive 
to the powers which they may possess. 
If the span of such lives passes thus, if 
no stimulus, no illumination reaches them, 
life will be uninspired, unfruitful of much 
service, or much joy. It will not be life 
at its full, nor "the soul at its highest 
stretch." 

It is not always afar from our own doors 
that such things happen. President Eliot 
says, "Do we not all know many people 
who seem to live in a mental vacuum — 
to whom, indeed, we have great difficulty 
in attributing immortality, because they 
have so little life except that of the 
body?" 

Prom such conditions not only individ- 
uals but all society suffers. As a spot 



of unnourished, inactive tissue in a hu- 
man body is a host ready to receive any 
one of many forms of disease, so, in the 
body politic, individuals not fulfilling their 
utmost best are soil made ready for all 
manner of social and political ills. 

The time may come when society will 
recognize that many social and political 
ills are partly caused by its own neglect, 
and call not for more restrictions, for 
more stringent laws and severer sentences, 
but rather for more carefully and univers- 
ally given opportunity. 

Listen once more to the philosopher. 

"The more highly differentiated the in- 
dividuals composing a society, the more 
complete becomes the social bond between 
them. A man who feels that he is render- 
ing to the community a service at once 
indispensable and only to be performed by 
himself, will have come near to fulfilling 
his part in the highest attainable scheme 
of social harmony." 

If this be true, then there seems clear 
warrant for saying that the community, 
for its own sake, has a vital interest in 
trying to secure for each individual the 
most effective opportunity not only for dis- 
covering what his distinct contribution 
may be made, but also for developing his 
power to render that contribution most 
completely. 

Does the community anywhere concern 
itself to give such opportunities? Demo- 
cratic society has recognized its necessity 
to give a certain amount of knowledge and 
training by means of its schools. It is be- 
ginning to make the experiment of giv- 
ing a certain amount of skill to earn a 
livelihood. This teaching is done in classes 
and a class Is made up of individuals of 
similar knowledge and attainments, and 
to them is given general and identical 
information which tends to produce like 
results. The community has need for un- 
likeness, for individuals who can render 
unique service. 

The community can never decide what 
the special individual aptitude may be. 
No living soul can discover for another. 
The "power to become" is innate and must 
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make its own response to the stimulus 
which is capable of affecting it. 

It is true that the universe is a great 
battery incessantly sending an infinity of 
calls of infinitely varied messages. But 
the receiving operator may be asleep, he 
may never come within range. The uni- 
verse is very wide. The range of experi- 
ence of all is narrow, of some pitifully 
narrow. 

Because of lack of opportunity to see, 
to do, to know, to feel, it is not exaggera- 
tion to say that multitudes live a half- 
alive existence, never useful to their pos- 
sible limit, never happy to their full, for 
happiness is "felt perfection." 

Prom the beginning of time, some men 
have received their messages, found their 
work, given their service, lived life to 
the full and laid it down with a will. The 
record of these men and their accomplish- 
ment, of man's great adventure to find 
himself, has been written by many hands, 
and that record is literature. 

Arnold says, "To know ourselves and 
the world we have, as a means to this 
end, to know the best that has been 
thought or said in the world," and "Litera- 
ture may mean everything written or 
printed in a book." 

The library is the reservoir of litera- 
ture, a collection of books, but it is some- 
thing more, it comes to have identity, a 
self of its own beyond the sum of all its 
books, when, by the fusing of the whole 
under the vital power of the minds that 
gather and order it, it becomes, in the 
Shakespearian phrase embodied in my 
title, "A leaven'd and prepared choice." 

The library is the one place where time 
and space are set at naught. It is the 
microcosm of the universe. 

Here all the wonders of nature are 
flashed back from the mirrors of eyes that 
have beheld them. 

Here India, and the Arctic and the isles 
of the sea are as close at hand as Niag- 
ara. 

Here Archimedes' lever, Giotto's circle, 
Newton's apple, Palissy's furnace, Jac- 
quard's loom, Jamie Watt's tea-kettle, 



Franklin's kite are cheek by jowl with 
the last Marconigram. 

Here the fate of Aristides, of Columbus, 
of Gordon is as clear to read as the doings 
of yesterday in Chicago. 

The record of what happened at Ther- 
mopylae, at Lucknow, at the Alamo re- 
ceives beside it the tale of the courage 
that rose as the Titanic sank. 

What Buddha and Socrates and Jesus 
taught answers the cry and strengthens 
the heart of doubt and pain to-day. 

The library is the great whispering gal- 
lery of noble deeds and, catching a whis- 
per, 

"The youth replies, I can" 

and goes forth. 

The library is haunted with visions of 
beauty that Plato, that Michael Angelo, 
that Shelley saw — the youth exclaims "I 
see!" and follows his lure. 

Here Clotho sits twirling her "thread- 
running spindle" and the youth, catching 
the clue, fares forth whither the fateful 
thread leads. 

The library is almost never the goal but 
to many it may be the starting point 
whence they go forth "to strength and 
endeavor, love and sacrifice, the making 
and achievement of souls." 

The public for whom the library exists 
has little conception or comprehension 
of its power. How shall such publicity 
as will give this knowledge of it be given? 

Such publicity should make clear the 
larger aspects of the library's service, 
showing that the life of any society is "an 
indivisible inheritance" and the welfare 
of all made or marred by the condition 
and service of each one, therefore the li- 
brary should be equipped to be universal 
in its appeal and service, a public neces- 
sity for individual use. 

The public for whom the library exists 
gives it support insufficient for the task 
it should perform. If the library com- 
manded respect would it not receive funds? 

Books are the treasure to be gathered 
for its work. What shall be the principles 
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of buying? How create the "leaven'd and 
prepared choice?" 

Books are the medium of appeal, the 
stuff of human knowledge, experience and 
wisdom stored by means of the printed 
leaf. The extent to which each individ- 
ual shares in the stored treasure of the 
race-mind, is, in its sum, the measure 
of public safety and happiness and the 
starting-point for service. How show, how 
make known the attraction and stored 
power of books? 

Every individual must choose his own 
path. How leave him free to choose in a 
wide field? 

Service, but not authority, must be at 
hand. What shall the tests of fitness for 
such service be? 

The staff fit for such service must be 
of rare material and quality. 

The members of the staff are instru- 
ments of the highest elaboration and most 
delicate adjustment. The requisite quality 
of service can only be rendered under fit 
conditions. It is not a matter of knowl- 
edge, conscience and will solely, it is a 
matter of these things plus insight, sym- 
pathy and response. Exhaustion, or an ap- 
roach to it, discouragement from lack of 
appreciation, are like a ground wire for 
loss of power. Body, mind and spirit are 
all involved in this service. How con- 
serve their strength, well-being and joy? 

Unskilled people cannot render fit serv- 
ice. What are the things that matter in 
training? How far can training be effec- 
tive. 

These are the subjects that your Pro- 
gram Committee has thought it might in- 
terest all to consider. Certain leaders will 
discuss them, each according to his own 
will and way. In their wisdom and in that 
of the discussions with which you will 
follow them will lie all the value of this 
conference. 
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The PRESIDENT: I have very great 
pleasure in presenting one who in truth 
needs no introduction to you; one who 
has not for some time appeared on our 
platform but whom I know you will all 
welcome with pleasure, Miss TESSA L. 
KELSO. 

Miss Kelso, of the Baker and Taylor 
Co., New York City, spoke informally 
from notes only on the topic, "Publicity 
for the sake of information: the librari- 
an's point of view," and has been unable 
to furnish a copy of her remarks for pub- 
lication. 

The PRESIDENT: I think you may 
have seen it mentioned once or twice in 
the course of your reading, that there 
was such a thing as the "Wisconsin idea." 
Now, I would not for a moment, having 
been born in that lovely state, have you 
get any notion that that "Wisconsin 
idea" is singular. We have therefore 
asked to come and talk to us this morn- 
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ing a gentleman who, those closest to 
him say, is a repository of "Wisconsin 
ideas," and I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Mr. WILLIAM H. HATTON, 
— "Mr." Hatton by request, though he is 
ordinarily known in his own country as 
Senator Hatton. 

PUBLICITY FOR THE SAKE OF INFOR- 
MATION: THE PUBLIC'S 
POINT OF VIEW 

When man first discovered that his 
hands would respond to the command of 
his brain and that he could use a club to 
defend himself from his enemy, and that 
he could through combined mental and 
physical effort, react upon his environment, 
the gateway on the road to continuous 
progress was opened to mankind. 

The potential power of man cannot be 
measured. The Creator, in so far as we 
are able to judge, has fixed no limits to 
man's progress. The only limitations are 
his lack of knowledge and his lack of 
power to discern the true relations of the 
forces which surround him. 

Mankind is a social organism, not a 
collection of separate and independent 
parts. Where any part is neglected and 
fails to develop so as to discharge effic- 
iently its function, the whole organization 
suffers. Therefore society is not only deeply 
interested in education during childhood 
and adolescence, but it is concerned in the 
education of man throughout his whole life. 
The public is as much concerned in the 
education of the man of forty years of 
age as it is in the education of the boy 
of five years. One of the chief functions 
of the state is to secure justice, equity 
and equality of opportunity. Dr. Lester 
P. Ward says, "There can be no equality, 
no justice, not to speak of equity, so long 
as society is composed of members, equally 
endowed by nature, a few of whom only 
possess the social heritage of truth and 
ideas resulting from laborious investiga- 
tion and profound meditations of all past 
ages, while the mass are shut out from 
all the light that human achievement has 
shed upon the world." 



What shall be done that this "light of 
human achievement" shall penetrate the 
cloud of ignorance and cause the lamp 
of wisdom to burn in every home? Your 
reply doubtless will be, "The formal train- 
ing of the schools." Yes; that is a step 
in the right direction, but all will agree 
that the training of the schools is only 
and can be only a beginning, a learning 
how to acquire and assimilate knowledge 
and develop power. There must be other 
institutions and agencies which shall carry 
forward the work of education, if we are 
to have that continuous and universal 
development which is possible and de- 
sirable. 

The library is peculiarly suited for this 
work' and its power and future influence 
are not fully appreciated even by those 
engaged in library work. It is not neces- 
sary to say to this audience that the pub- 
lic library is an essential part of a com- 
plete educational system and that there 
should be harmony within the system. 

The training in the schools should be 
such as shall make a beginning at least 
in the preparation for social life and social 
service, in the broad sense. The students 
should be shown that the library is a 
social mirror, a record of the social activi- 
ties of mankind. If for any cause stu- 
dents leave school, they should be in such 
close relation to the library and be so fa- 
miliar with library methods that they will 
be encouraged to continue studying; thus 
we shall find the book in the hand of the 
worker, the ideal condition, assisting him 
in solving his problems and opening to 
him visions of life of which he had never 
dreamed. 

The school authorities should never over- 
look the fact that the average time which 
the individual student attends school is 
short; but be it short or long, pupils should 
be trained in the use of the library, and 
taught how to find in books answers to 
their questions. Questions which shall re- 
quire students to go to the library should 
be regularly given them. In the higher 
grades and in the high schools emphasis 
should be placed on library work. Stu- 



